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The Educa^olUl Rfcsourccs Information Center (ERIC) U^TnatioiftJ 
iriformation systq% operated by tKe National *Institute^f Ed ucati9n. 
E'RIC serves the. Augational community by disseminating educational 
research results and other* resource information that can b^ used in 
developing more effective educational ph^ograms. 

• The ERIC Clearinghouse on Educational Management, one of several^ 
clearinghouses in the system, was'festablished at the University of Oregon 
ih 1965. The Clearinghouse and its companion units process research 
reports and journal articles for announcement in ERIC*» index and 
abstract bulletins. • • 

Resea^h reports^ are announ^S in Resources in Education (RIE), 
available in many libraries and by subscription for $42.70 a year frOm 
the United States Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402. 
Most of the documents listed in RIE can be purchased through the 
ERIC Document Reproduction' Service, operated by C<ynputer Micro- 
nim International Corporation. . , 

Journal articles are^nnounced in Current Index to Journals in Educa- 
tion, CIJE is also- available in many libraries and can be ordered for $62 
a year from Macmillan Information^ 2 16R Brown Street, iuyerside, 
T^ew Jersey 08075. Semiannual cumulations can be ordercjEi separately. 

Besides processing documents and journal articles, th^ Clearinghouse 
has another major I'unction— information analysis ajra synthesis. The 
i<agflringhawitftjB|^'t^ ' bibliographies, literattB^e r^ews, state -of-the- 
knowledge papets.'lnd other interpretive resea^ studies* on topics in 
its educational area. 
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Both the Association of California ScHool Administrators 
and the ERIC Clearinghouse on^Educational Management are 
pleased to cooperate in producing the School Management 
Digest, a scjiesof reports designed to offer educatiop&i leaders 
essential jnformation on 4 wide range of critical concerns in 
education. " , ' ' ^ ' 

At a time when decisions in education must be made on the 
basis of increasingly complex information, the Digest provides 

' school administratiifs with concise, readable analyses of the 
most important trends in schools today, as well as points up 
the practical implications of major research findings. . 

By special cooperative'** arrangement, the series draws c(n 
tfie extensive research facilities and expertise of the ERlC 
Clearinghouse on Educational Management. The titles* in the* 

• series yvere. planned and developed cooperatively by t^h • 
organizations. Utilizing the resources of the ERIC network, ' 
the Clearinghouse ^is r^sporfsible for researching the topics 
and preparing the copy for publication by ACSA. ' 
-/The author of this report Jo Ann Mazzarella, w^s com-, 

^jTiissioned by the Clearinghouse as a research analyst and 
^writer. ' * , ' 

iBcrtC. Corona ^ • * Philip K. Piel^ • 

frelident ' > ; Director 

ACSa' • \ I . ' ' ERIC/CJEM 
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"Black child injured in ^nti-busing'demonstration" 

^ '^yCKK's antibusing rally triggers viojent protest" 

/ "Busing'plan provokes exadus from city schools" 

These newspaper headlines appeared during fall 1,977. 
the same time, the following equally true but less ^en sat ioitcil 
headlines lould have appeared (but dicf not): Xi 

"Stockton completes last stage oLmassive b,using 
V program without incident" ^ • 

«"Pasadqp bcgms eighth year of peaceful busing" 

"Statistic^ show 1971 Oxnard busing plan has pro- 
duced no increase in 'white flight'," / • 

' • • • • . 

The absence of violence or of white flight, however, rarely 

loakes newspaper headlines. ^ 

Although the serious problems iri cities like Boston or 
X^CoIumbus ought not to be minimized, the truth is thaJLvi^very 
year many school districts implement busing-for-desegregation 
plans v^ithout violence or efiange in^eir school populations. 
Furthermore, many of fhese sqhoolKnan^ge to avoid nlajpr 
problems with discipline, student-teapher interacfion', or drops 
in acHieyement scores. Other cities, after a tiimultijous first 
year, haye fewer problems every year thereafter. Perhaps these 
schools are the exceptions that prove the rule, but ij so, it is 
strange th« there are so niany of them^. ^ 

Why do sorpe districts-^succeed ip implementing busing 
programs and others fail? One, of the reasons, of course, is that 
it is harder to*do in soine districts Jhan in others. 

I It is tough to intrbduce busing -into large cities (as it is 
tough to acc^plish' many, things in large cities these days); 
bus ricjes are linger, the threat,o{ violence is more real, and 
ghetto schools are poorer in facilities and educational oppor- 
tunities. On the 'other hand, it seems safe to say that an i.deal 



district in which toyintroduce busing Would be smal^ or 
medium-sized, politicaliy Itberal, fairly affluent, ati( having a 
population less than 50 percent nonwhite. These things school 
acfministrators cannot change. 

Vet successful busirt^ for desegregation is more than just 
a matter of luck. In some large cities busing goes well, while 
nn somCKsmaller. districts it fails altogether. Ajthgugh busing is 
nowhere simple or easy, there are things Jtfiat id«<!nistrator5 
can change that have an enormpus e*ffect on its success. , 

After formulating busing programs throughout the United 
States, Finger concluded that Ubusiog need noti)e a calami- 
tous event which tears cities apart/and drives 'those w)io can 
leave to the suburbs, but to avoid calamity requires proqe- 
duresi whiph deal with the issues arid problems involved." ^ 

Somp of the important issues and, [problems' involved 
appeared'to be: ' 

• choosing an efficient and f^ir plan ^ , * 

' • .gayiing community support 

]* • making sure the plan runs smoothly 

• making necessary improvements in facilities and programs 

Kriowing how to do these things effectively often can mean 
the difference between success and failure. . 

-Why Parents FeSfr Busing ^ 

A successful busing program rest's firmly on^an understand- 
ing of why busing can be frightening to parents of all races. At 
first, glance it is difficult to understand why busini seems so- 
terrifying to so many. It not because it is dangerous; the 
Comraission onCiv^Rights cites National Safety dbuncil data 
showing that children are twice as safe on )he bus as walking 
to school. It is not because it is unpleasant to children; actu- 
ally, most children find bus rides pretty cxcitfng. In fact, as 
Schofield put it in her analysis of the controversy surrounding 
^busing, 'it is ironic that the familiar yello.w school bus, for 
many a source of pleasant childhood memories^ha^^ts^med 
the properties of ^he serpent in Eden, spreading havoc and 
destruction wherever it goes." 
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^lany ^)bserv^Ts bcli^ve^ tlvit the fear, of busing is s|niply 
based orf racism, iicj. surprisingly enough, it is ngt just 4.hc 
prospect u£ ^e^egI^^giftion that malves busing so frighlerfing. 
Xhe Commission on Civil Ri^ts has pointed out that **a sitCp 
cession of public opinion polls and referenda votes have sho\jyn 
that most people favor school mtegration but oppose Husinj^.". 
While rpany critics $e<? suc1i a position as merely a gujse/to 
hide racist attitudes^ (irrKloubtedly this is sometimes the ea^e), 
. it is also true fhat there arc things about busing that are fright- , 
ening even to rtonracists. * 

What parents of all racl's who oppose busing are-afra,ixl c^f?^ 
■ is not jus^ busing or integration but long bus ri4/^s tcf j-each 
*schools with programs poorly /suited to then children's need^. 
Tbey are afraid of sending their children ofl to schoob»Nvhere 
they will be harr.issed '*^and where the\ as parents h!ave no 
political control. As one San Francisco administrator put it, 
"It's not the busing; it's what'^^ at the end of th-cjine." 

School administrators cannot eli^ninatv parents** feais 
about racial intcgratic)^!. They (U)Tfc\e control, h()we\er, QX'er 
ensuring that ifian> of parents' Icars about busing are not 
justified^ Mo?^ ol all, it is tli^idministratf)rs' ahijit^' to affect 
"what's at the end of thi'.Iiiiilfc" that is the kev. ^ 

The pages that follow /u*e de signed. t{) aid adyiinistratup 
who have received a , court order to e^id'scgregiflion in their 
schools. They do n6t deal with th^ difficult question of 
whether busing is the right -wa\ or the wryng way t<> do this, 
but they are based on the reali/ation^hat mo\ing large num- 
bers of children out ()1 jiei,iJhborhood schools^ is, in ni<)st"cities, 

the only way to achieve racial balance and satisly the coyrts. 

i 0 

A Word tc| Those Not under Court Ord^r 



In-Scptc*ml)er 1977, the California State Board of Educa- 
tion *adopted %icw regulations concei'nang desegregation. Al- 
though these regulations contain no specific sanctions, Uiey 
do contain guidelines for school distrrcts who want to desegre- 
gate but are not under court order. These regulations contain 
guidelines for: ♦ 

9 . ' 



• condtftting a racial and ethnic survey J 

• developing' criteria that can i*elp districts (fetermine if, 
eir schools* are segregated 

f^qirmulating a plan for the alleviation aAdj)reven<ion o^ 
N?cgregation ^ ^, 

- School administrators not received a courtorfder 

but are still opbrating.segregated school systems maych^ose 
to avoid tjiinkm^ about an issue-as volatile and divisive as 
busing. Yet, for many school districts it is only a matyer of 
time until a .suit is filed and a court'order lynJed down. At" 
' that time it-i^ tho'se school districts who have bq^un planning 
'now who wjll.have a better chance ot Success, hi fact, it is 
Uiose administrators \vho avoid a court order by implenfienting 
desegregation voluntarily who will be able to set sdnedules 
tiiatwe realistic for their districts and who will hav'e tflie most 
confrol over the type of plan they will have. 
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y Local school officials may be umptcd to throw up their ^ 
hands at th^ judicial sna^ surrounding biising. 
♦ * , Schofield 

^nce 1954 the nation's courts have struggled to discaver 
the implicationyof Brown v. Board of Education. \f pne wades 
through the hundreds of cdurt cases surroundiog school Segre- 
gation, one can find almost as many different interpretations. 
Doc^ Brown^ ap'ply to de facto (unintentional) segregation as 
well a« to de jute (legally required)? And, more importantly,' 
what remedks can the courts require? 

Some judges {Deal v. Board of Education, 1965; Briggs v. 
Elliot^ 1955) ha^ye interpreted Brc^Lon applying only to very 
$t;nctly defined de jure segregation. Other judges havebrQa'd- 
ened fhe definition of de jure to irk:l,ude situations like those • 
in which school districts deliberately gerrymander school dis- 
trict oV school attendance boundaries {Taylor ^v. Board of 
Education, 1961). Still other cases {Jackson V\ Pasadena City 
School District, 1963) have enfled in schools being ordered to 
"alleviate racial unbalance in schools regardless of its cause.*' 
Regarding remedies required for desegregation, the record 
' is almost as confusing, partly because, as Sthofield noteS, "the 
Supreme Court has steered cle^r of rendering kr\ absolute ver- 
dicton busi^ig." In Green v. School Board offij^w Kent County 
(1968), the Supreme Court clearly declared unacceptable any 
fretdom-bf-choice plan that did not actually result in substan- 
tial racial mixing. The Court has been less unequivocal, how- 
ever, on its support of busing as a remedy for desegregation. 
\x\ Swanh v, Charlotte-Mecklenberg Board ef Education (1971) 
the Court found tfiat while busing was "not an impermissible 
tool for deSegregathon," there were broad limitations on its. 
use, including 'Vhen the time oii'distance of travel is so great 
as to impinge on the educational process./' 

While the Supreme Courtis (Jecision in Milliken v. Bradley 

' . ^ 5 
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♦(1974) was ohce thought to. mean that cross-district busing 
Jjetween city and sutiiFb would' not be required to rerr^edy 
desegregation, the Cduit's'refuX^^in^t^ Evans v, 

Buchanan (1974)''ni.ay indicate n^v^ tixnfl. In this case it 
was found that when' state action {hefc^ii Dfel/j^are.statptt) 
maintains or enhances segregated gchootdi^rlcj^^An interdis- 
trict remedy is necessaiy*.'*^/^ / . V 

The only thirlg' o emerge^jcl^d^y'ff^rn H'^rvey-^the • 
judicial history of busing is tliat^eVfery^^^j^'lno^ 
tricts are being ojrdei:ed to desegregate and^^hat busing is most 

cy)5fen-the me ans;by^ which this desegregation must be Accom- 
plished. * * ' * • . 
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ipoKant when beginning to 
1^ that it goes without saying, 
trators and theoreticians who 
fp paying it— why? 
Hans throughout the counltry, 
ireMs' spn^ething as simple as 



That effective^^rting is 
institute abusing plan is so obvi< 
And yet; over arid over,,ann>i^ni 
khowanything about busing ke 

When one iobks at bus 
apparently ont reason for 

lack of plimning, perhaps one /reason for this is that the pros- 
t i^ busing is so frightening tjfifiit sdiool people try to think 
ab(5ut>^ as little as" possible jfin the hope that it will just go • 
away/ But-^ChfsleiU^uskin, /and Erenber^ have nQtrced that 
**the reluctance of many superintfen4ents.to face these prob-^ 
• lems and the failure of some plAns that have beea tried testify 
' to the need for more systematicUnd effective planning for the 
changes racial segregation requires.*' " • 

Conversely, school systems that have n}oved ahead, 
smoothly in desegregation programs credit much of their suc- 
cess to gdod planning, Norman Brekke, superintendent^ of 
Oxnard elementary schools; told the writer in a telephony 
interview that Oxnard schooU began plar^ning for d)qsegrega- 
tion as soon 'as the class action! suit was filed. The Parent^ 
Teacher Association and other grwups^ immediately began to 
study the problem anci to consideryalternatives, andnhje Uni- 
versity of California Bureau of Intergroup Relations' was called 
in to'make recommejidations.'Betyiuse G^nard's May 12, 1971,' 
court order' had to be implenl<!lited by the follo\\^ng Septem- 
ber^, suqh advance planning was probably crtu:ial. | 

One excellentjyy in planning is a timelija€t^elpftil bec<^se 
h not only arrcSgesev^gry thing that nee^s to»be done ii^alogi- 
cal orxler, but provides *\way to*' set doW|j deadlines foi'pach 
^ component of the plarw Snlith^ Downs, and Lachman hye 
d^awn up an exhaustive tinpelinC.oftf)1anning aqtiviiies requirec}' 
achieve effective desegregation>T4^e Denyey Public School^"' 
yrmg their 1974 de§egregation efforts prepared a pubHcation 



i:alled Preparation for Integration, scheduling such things as. 
inservice education Sessions, school information centers, and 
/interschool visitatioh progran\§^, ^ 

• Administrators involved in planning a busing pro-am cam 
leam a lot frbm tht e^cperiences of other districts.- Althgugh 
' •'ijl^ading aboUf desegregation is helpful* even better is an actual • 
•i ^isit* to a siihilar district thatTias made it through the ordeaL 
*• advises .Ray ^err^v^^erintejjdcnt gf Californid's Riverside 
JJnifi^ Schoof District,, in a letter to the writer: ^ . * 
• If 'ari^onc wire 'seriously con^idc^VPg,^ ^major integration ^ 

j/tk effort in a^chool district, I would strongly urge an in-depth 
I v^sit to districts such as ours. The task is far too complex tb 

encompass in written reports. Also, attitudes and opinions 
may be at least a^ important as facts. . ^ 

Similarly, Peter. H^ger\, Pasadena's administrative director 
for. pjarlning, research, and development, invites tHose inter- 
ested in seeing a'**very so{AislicaJ:ed and efficient transporta- 
tion system" to "come to Pasadena." 

Other help in planning for desegregatityfTin California 
cafi tome from me Califonila-State Depar.tirient of Education's , 
Office of Inter^oup Relations? AlthoTigh thi&office does not 
give assistance] concerning basing per se,jt do^es give technical 
assistance desiening desegregation pl^ns; includmg pupil assign- 
* ifiepl'patternsARepresentatives from this offica are^ailable 
, to hold workshops or to work with superintenderrts ahd their 
cabinets, planning committees, of community groups. ^ 9 

• - ^ I Ghoosing,a Busing Plan • 

AUhough most, experts reJjj^mt^Vid .that administrators 
leave ma^or decisions about the desegregation plart to the 
community, administrator^ need to be knowledgeable enough 
about busing plans to give guidance to committee members 
and to carry out the plan wisely. 

Even though some court oncers ate very detailed in spq^i^fy- 
* ing how desegregation is Uyhc carried out, most judges' set 
dowr) guidelines or percentage requirements and-leave it to 
i schQol districts to formulate how these will be satisfied. In 



California, many judges hove used ihc'old "Califomia'Guide-. 

V lines" recommended by the Stale Bourd-of Education until 
. 197Gt, which required that no school deviate more than '15 
percent from the perccnta^^c ()f minorities |b resent in the 
school district. Thus a district with !3() percent minorities 
could have no school with more than 45 percent minorities 
or less than 15 percent. For* most districts, satisfying these 
ahtTsimilar requirements nec(issitates brt'sing. 
' . An OfficT of Education publication (foes a good job of 
expilpiing the basics of tlie most important techniques for 

* -drStgregation, tncluding: 

• school pairing 

• reorganization of grade structure 

' \ school (ilosing and consolidation 

f 

• educational parks ^ 

Another volume m this series, authored i)\ Cbesler, Guskin, 
and F^cnberg, 4 )ffcrs advice on details ol druwuig^ip a plan, 
including such *){ ten-forgotten aspects as: 

•preliminary. ICS ting of parts of the plan . _ ^ 

• changes in staff duties ^ „ ^ - 
' , • re'allotration of schopi facilitfcs , 

One of the most p'opular elementary desegregation plans" 
is, the ^'Princeton Plan'* iiv.wlncli a primariK m^ority sciiooi 
is paired, witli a largely Anglo scliool so tliat one school serves 
all races m kindeigctrte;i tlirough third grade /rflul the other 
ser>'es all races in gracies louj ihrougli six. In most places, 
minority children in the early grades arc I)used to tlie K-3 
school in an Anglo nciglil)orliood* wliile Ariglo children are 
luised to tlie minority neighborhood in tlie last few grades. 

Variations on this plan include tlie one in Stockton, Cali- 
fornia, where regular"paired scliools are augmented by special 
magnet schools and where all kindeigartners attc-nd neigbbor- 
hood, schools. In Char^ye^^Niilih Carolina, the division is I)e- 
twcen grades four and six with minority children being bused 
for more years than are Anglo childicj^^. In Oxnard, CaFifornia, 
the Princeton Plan is combined >vith walk-in schools in inte- 
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grated neighborhoods (§o that il is possible for parents to flee 
from busing, though not from integnition). 

In OklaKoma City, OMahoma, a similar plari provides for 
"clusfering" of several white schoals with one black school \ 
rather than pairing. In a teleitlione mterview with the writer,' 
Ron Schnee, liaisJ)rt with a committee charged with reassessing 
Oklahoma City's Aising program, expressed hfs^ belief ^hat 
cluste^H is ^superior to .pairing because it '^ives more Tlexi- 
bility.TT should be notdd tliat the term '^pairing" is confusing 
in districts like Denver u^iere more than two schools cin be^ 
"paired." , ' " * * • 

Plans fojrdesegregatingjtmior6r senigf high schools usually 
involve retaining original grade organization and pairing or y 
clustering /minority and Anglo schools. •An*exceptit)n is the 
plan used in Berkeley in which all junior high schools in 
minority/ neigh borhi^ocls hu^ become ninth-grade centejs * 
while all seVeath-and eighth-traders go ^o school in Apglo 
neigh b^A-hoods. . ' - ' 

Al tpiough 4hc courts- usually allAw sc^rne flexibility in cje- 
^cidingAiow many minority student/^will be (Sused, recent de- 
' [clsions itiave disallowed buying of minority students only, ^^s 
^llold^n has pointfd^out, minorities m'^m<}st commupities re- 
sent pearing too large a share {)f the inconveniences of busing. 
In addition. Finger conteixis that it i^s usually' difficult to 
obtain communtty support for plarl^ that- include busiog from ^ 
som^ segtc gated weigbborhoods but ^pt from others, or busing - 
stu<|ents out of mtegrated neigh b<4rhqod^. * ^ 

lany educators have looked lo magn(;t schools as a pos- 
sible means of achieving volunt^y desegtei^ition. Brundste^ter 
and Foster describe the Houston plan in which children can 
cipose ^mong schools speciali/Jng in everything from music -'^ 
children's literature to aerodynanpics*. Yet these schools 
rve only 5,000 of Houst()1i's 21 1 ;000 students. "As'Hohs- 
n School officials are t^e_ first' to^ poidt*'^)ut, the magnet 
•chool program there is not a racial^integration progr«am^fc)r ^ 
he district as a ^vhole," Levine and Moore'have emphasized.* 
Magnet schools are^compatible with a^dcsegrated program 
such as the one in Pasadena, where bdth funda«nental and altet^ 
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' native schools augment the regular program and accept stu- 
dents \h accordaike 'with Q6urt-appoinled guideline^. 

Most courts nowadays include desegregation'of faculties 
as an fmportant part of desegregation orders. Decisicjns such 
as the one in San Fr^cisco also demand recruiting and up- . 
grading of mihority teachers. In choosing a desegregation plan, 
school districts must pay close attention^ to the smooth de- 
segregation of the school st^ff. 

Socioeconomic Mixing - 

Some authorities on busing recommend taking into 
account the socioeconomic characteristics of studeAts when 
planning studen^ assignments but are vague 'on how*^his infor- 
mation might b^ used. Is integration of differen^t socioeco- 
nomic groups something to aim (xn or to avoid? At Jeast one 
administrator, Pasadena's Peter Hagen, believes that mixing 
extremely different socicjeconomic gfoups creates more prob- 
fems th6n it solves. Hagen tofJ th% writer that 'mixing very • 
u^fhnrnt stuclents^with very poor students ^va^one reason some 
^ affluent stUdent^ in Pasadena have fled to private sch(K:)ls. 

Other administrators disa^ee. Riverside's Superintendent 
* ^ Ray Berry expressed to the .writer his belief that integrating 
vastly different socioecoiiomic j^^roups is just as important as* 
integrating different radfiL groups. Berry thinks that io du 
this, bchool^people n\ust recognize and learn to deal with the 
values and attitudes of cjiversosocici^onomic groups. , 

^elovy re^c^rts that when theJnlegration plan for Berkeley 
• wa^fawn up, there was an effort to achieve sx)cfoeconomic 
as well as Facial bal-an'cc. This was done by using a method ft)r 
clustering sociotn-onomic 'as well as racial groups. 





GAITMING CQl^^MUNhTY SUPPORT 



Experiences oV school districts across the nation make it 
, clear that Vviflfeut community support, it does not much 
matter whetjier schools are clustered or paired or if they've 
^ot the best l?itingual program ia the state. Without the/sup- 
port of piarents, students, and teachers, desegregation'is going * 
4:o be a lonely, frustrating, thankless jpb. / 

Involving Qthers in Decision-iyiaking 

Chi6sier, Guskin, and Erenberg state that **if -the superin- 
tendent chooses no't- to involve community grc^ups in planning^ 
school desc-gr^gatjon, he does not therefore va*nquish opposi- 
tion; the merely delays Its appearance." Just about everybody y 
who ^hcorizes about successful implementation of any typjT"^ 
of de^grcgati(5n plan agrees that'^ommiirtity involvement in 

* decision-rriaking is essential tp gaining community support. 
Administrators cannot merely formulate plans behind closed 
dQt)rs and trhcn ''sell" them to those affected. As Monti and • 

, Laue note, students and p'tircnts mu^t feci that they can .claim ) 
^ownership of the descjycgation plan., ' • 

ttv^n^'^^^^ the Cj^jWry, those actuaU0ftv<^lved with im- 
plementmg'- busing pjans cite community involvement as of 
*"'*\itm(Tst i Importance.' .Vh American School Hoard -Journal 
acticle, "Where PLmning anfl BoaidTjnit) . . . quotes a Rac- 

• ii^^, ^VisconsijJ, boacd member ^vlfo cttc*> "strong^ conynunit\ 
input'-' jjs one '(Sf •the reasons fV)r Rac inc's success in busi 
Lucas notes that' good results in the merger of Princetor 
IgjjcolS IJefght^, Ohio, can be partially attributed toya plap 

•organized ^*by the people atui for the people" and including 
\ inputjfrom students, facult) , parents, an^iconinrlunity groups. 
;G(jnversely, Rilb'in maintains that one j^i the reasons^for 
virulent oppositioYi* to an ill-fatAl busing plaa in Richmond, 
California, was the community's anger at hiWing nojeal power / 
over what /orm the plan vyould t4ke. .Mthaugh a lay study 



•Commission was app6intcd and public discussions were held, 
real decisions were ultimately made by school administrators. 
"^sxj^diis^^ 4ie learned as the superintend- 
ent involved in, Bcrkclcy'*s successful voluntary implementa- 
tion of busing in 1968,; cites* the necessity for community 
invgl^ment as one of thb first! FreJow reports that in Bcrke- 

* ley co'm Ailnity'suggeslioftsJor integration plans were soli/rited 
. at districtw ide meetings. Later a Lay^Citizens Advis/^^Koun- 

cil helped evaluate/the various plans and were, the pri^^back- 

* ers/)f the plan twisS^ accepted by tht board. 

lr\ Tampa, Fhirida, in 1971, community /input camq < 
•through a 156-Vnenlber citi'zcns carflrr]ittce rcpresc.ntinj^^pcople,^ i 
from all walks of life, incluc}ing studentl". Tljjs committee held 
open meetings, reviewed all optigns, and ifltimatcly developed* 4 
'the plan. Knorr calls tfiis commutec lJ:ie Reason fbr Taijipa's 
' &n«oothj|mplem£ntati()n. ' • ' 4 

dn satisfy ing.a C(;urt'()rder *(jf ^dese^jrc^atiwnraiglmini^tra-^ 
tors must, niakc it cjcjl?^ t^iat community- deljtit^ \vill*cchter 
'only^on hoiv t|:ic order ls*to he carried ouinnd n<)t;fi»/z<?i/zrri{' ^ 
will be'carYiecl out^C'oiT^iiiTlJos must iK^'tn: lose ^j^i^Kt'oT -the' ^ 
^JvtcX that tho^aw is to l>c obcy(rd in spite. <)f tli<hr pers<itral j. 

* feelinffs ab^ojut b^^isin^. . * V ' - ^ • 

I . . "Positive Ceadership'''^ . * ' ^ *^ ^ 
'The sirlgft piost Important faet(>rsiiif]|W:ncing the^c^uality • 
pf descgrc)5>ation achieved in an^'. (iistric;! tTtt^e AJtitre'o f Mie . ^ 
leadership provided by Ijie JocaU S( h6orr)()ard\and» *upemn- \* 

'tendcnt'," as SmYlH, Downs, aihrf Ldchrnarw point out^^foi'ad^ • 
ministratjors _luke\Varm or' frightened^ 'about ^^thc pr.osp^^'t "of^' ■ 
busing, the^aemptation ma>^'b^e >^xe^t.t^) 'withhold. support pf 

. the desegregation program, or. even 't<^ attempt fu circumvent 
a court order. ^ Vet f^jose^.who sttidy,(ipsegregation (Mcpcrien'cxs 
have found that this is asure'poad t<^ troilbic;, ^ 

^ \\l^^t observers a^rt-{*a'hataflministral<^^S4ril|^s'ch'(^^^ ^ 
who wa/fle on*whether.ii^court order is^ t(^ be carried <)|dt are -V* 
going to'be. enwuraging disrilptv)rt^and cvert.vi6lejnt'pri)tesi; » 

* Knorr*", after an exhaustive study "of ^cfesegregation in twenty- 

* ijifie schooPdistrjcts, rnaintain^>that'' * * .* ^ » • •'*< 





officials who arc comitiitted to desegregation and act de- 
cisive to ensure peaQcful implcjneitfetibn are likely to be 
rcwardcd^with a relativply smooth peaceful transition. , . . ^ 
Conversclyi; when school^ administrators and other "tmblic ' 
officials ,are opposed to school desegregation and attempt 
to appe^e opponent, the voices of resisters often are 
« stronger than constit^utiyal imperatives. . . . The result is 
turmoil and confusion and sometimes violence. 

Kf^orr suggests that good ways of showing support include 
making pul^lic stateni>ents in support of school desegtegation, 
Appointing human vfelations committees, a«d initiating activi- 
ties and prograjns to fitcilitatc desegregation. 

On the other hand, Ilolden, looking, at early, a^bortive 
*efforts to institute busing in Providence, Rhode Island, ^arn- 
ere/l' lesions in "how not to desegregate schools." Things she 
lists that contributed to failure of desegregation plans include: 

' • failure^f Ihe superintendent to strongly support his plan 

• faiUir^ of the board to support the superintendent's plan 

• failure\of the board to assume responsibility for a plan 

• failure to bccomt 'committed to any definite course of 

• action 

^bse'ncc^^f stVona positive IcadersFfip appears to be one 
of the^asons that ef(\)rts to iiistituto busing in Boston have 
produced such turny>ihk school committee that-was described* 
by the court^s. '^obstructionist and intransigent" contributed 
little toward community accc^ance of the program^ while 
allejl4,ti^s by Ica^^crs that the pl\in would probably.spark vio- 
lence bccam^ a/elf-fulfilling prophecy.. * 

Riverside's Superintendent Ray Berry emphtisized to the 
writec tiis belief that^ for a busing plan to proceed smoothly 
theJ)oard and su|)enntendent mu5t strongly \ake the position 
thatjt is going to succced.^Altliough Rivci-sidc is an uuusudl 
district because it began busing voluntarily as long ago as 1965'^ 
admiriistrators implementing the plan faced many of the san^e;, 
problems other administrators have faced when gaining com\j 
m'unity support for a court-ordered plan. > . ^ 

Integration Update, a publication from Berry's office, is 
even more vehement on the subject of administrative support: 
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>*^i^e locail level, opposition by school board members and 
superintendents is deadly. Staunch, courageous, unified 
conuiiitihent is virtually, a must in success. 

> • 

Communicatioa With the Community . ^ 

' ^Nol every individual in a community can be involved in 
fomul^ting the busing plan, but every' person must be I'n- 
' formed abo^utSthe plan. Many observers and school adrriinrstra- 
tors cpnsider informing the community adequately— before, 
during, and ^fter implementation— as one of the most impor- 
tant ways of gainmgsvipport andminimizing resistance, ^ijh. 
Downs,* and -Lachman- recommend that **before and int^^he 

t^t year of desegregation^ scljool authorises sKould consider 
tafclishing proper commnfiity relations as their top priority 
job." ^ , ' ^ 

Rafffel cites problems in Wilmington, Maryland, as evi- 
dence of whjt happens v^hen School administrators fail t</ 
coipmunicate about busing. He believes that lack of communi- 
cation ' ^ , 

heightens the publi(>'s feelings of alienatipn 
• minimizes public support 




• prolongs 'unreal expectations t^M the bul^^plail may 
- be avoided • ' ^ 

^Knonr fnentipns effective methods oK communicating 

about desegregation *used Ir^chool^districts throughout the 

country, ^including TV programs explaining the plan, open 

^ meetingj^, and ir^formation centers^ staffed by community 

volunteers. Hendrick describes efforts at one-to-one communi- 
« 

cation in Riverside, California. In this program, funded by 
Title I, eleven "Corhmunity aides" visited each of the parents 
.whose children were to be bu^ed. The aides explained the rea- 
son for the busing and the standards of c'oiiduct and attend- 
*ance regulations af the rtew school. All the aides were nonpro- 
> fessionals, chosen because they were feh to be ablt to com- 
, municate well with paV^nts. , ^ 
* SuHivair^notes-th^it his experiences implementing busing 
ii^^erkeley taught him how* important.it was to keep the 
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community informed. Besides holding\umcr<)iis publiic meet- 
ings, the Berkeley Scho((]?l:'i^istrict used .three mailings to ex- 
plain the plan to every p<^T^)n in the clistrict. The first mailing 
outlined the plan, thes^^ond fi|led m*the details, and the third,"" 
mailed' after the plswi was implemented, dealt with how the' 
plan was working. Included was information on bus schedules, 
the cos-t of th^ program, the length of the bus rides, and how 
dkcipline p/oblems would be handled. * ' 1; ^^ 

^ Probably the. most effective elements in Berkeley's public 
relations materials were the photographs of .children <if all 
races working and playing together. A photograph of t\vo first- • 
grade girls snjiling shyly at each other on a predesegregajtion 
field trip goes a long way toward making the spectre of d<i*seg- 
regation a lot less-frightening. ' 

Smith, Do.wns, and Lachman, after arfaly/ing 1,1 00 studies 
srftBuLdcsegregation, came to'a somewhat unusual coniclu-^ 
sion about cofnrntnmaii^ fhcy Vnaintain that communica- 
tions efforts must vary depcndm^-o)^^ 

feelings against a court order. Where Wgativrfe<4iiig$m high^ * 
they recommend confining initial communication to^^maU^ 
groups of key leaders' Jikc the may^c, newspaper publisher, 
and civil ifights leaders. This is inttn^ 



the^ leaders without prov 



te^t. This 



plan i^equires be 




id to win the support of 
f<>\_4rn_l<^C.c<)mmunity pro- 
mg in\|bnsive communications 
with the vjhole community Jrfter opening day. In communities 
where fee 
ommendF 



ings ijgt\inst desegregation aie not strong, they rec- 
ijnformin^ thcejii^ community from the beginning. 
Much {)f,thcibu^f^PPW^<)m'nuini( ating with parents about 
a busing program li^ually falls on the principal. Elementary 
superinterident kormah Brekkc crtrdited Oxnard's articulate 
principals with rlpsponsibility for success of their busing pro- 
gram. Pasadena\(Peter Ilagcn echoed these sentiments, adding 
ihat because prinVipals arc the kev liaison between the cc^m- 
munity and the school system, -thev need inten^ve traiiiflg^ 
in human relations. 
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MAKING THE PLAN RUN5M00THLY 



^ A school district that has put a lot of effort into planning 
and keepiy communication channels open probably has a 
better than average chance of having a successful /busing pro- 
gram. Yet there are still important aspects to consider. 

_ Busing Efficiently ^ 

Most expejrts'agree that something as simple as an efficient 
transpgri^rfion .system can have a lot to do with whether a 
busing plaoJls workable and acceptable to the community. 
Finger believes* busing plans that work include: 

• a well-managed transportation system vyith on-time buses 

• fast, efficient routes 

^ • a system for busmg for afterschool activities and emer- 

gencies 

' Yvon Johnson, whose Office of Planning and Evaldttion 
oversees desej^egation matters in San Francisco, expressed to 
^he^riter his opinion that districts that shortchange on the 
transportation system will face mouuting objections from 
. parents. In his view, administrators must balance money-saving 
considerations with convenience to parents. 

In San Francisco, a commercid bus company holds a con- 
tract t^b us students. This save3 both on capital investment 
and number of tidminibtrators nt^eded to oversee the system. 

In this city, not all students actual!^' go to the schools to 
which they are aligned for dcscgrcga*tif>a* Students are allowed 
to transfer to another.school for'such reiteons proximity to 
afterschool work or medically verified cWsickncss. So fn^ay 
students afi3^parents utilize such loopholes that in June 1976 
only 46 t)f^an Ejanci^>co's 1 18 regular sch^)()Is ^cre balanced 
in accordance with court-appointed guidelines. 

Recently San Francisco embarked on an effort to use 
computers for the .design of a transportation system that uti- 
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lizcs the smallest number of bfses fc^Ke shortest possible 
time. 'Jim Williams, scheduler in San Francisco's transporta- 
tion=?^fice, told the writer be hopes the computer will cut by 
10 perceht the number of buses used and provide better ser- 
vice. ' ^_ ' 

♦Sto Francisco wiJl hai^-to Work hard to avoid mistakes 
made by other districts. Oolezal) Cross, and Howard describe 
a confipulor-assisted plan^in Corpus Christi, Texas, that^ved - 
money bufjgcnficed **educationarand social consideration^" 
"One^problem with^this plan was that students who lived in 
oliwldy integrated neighborhoods ha^ to be bu^d to integrate 
^^rhr^^U in other neighborhoods. In atidition, each student was 
jjusfed for only one year of his or her twelve school yearZ-and 
returned to^he neighborhood school. The point, *of* 
course, is tl\at a computer is only as go(|j4tas its programmers, 
anc} programmers mt^t include considerations other than 
those of time and money. ^ ' ^ 

Altliough enlarging a transportation sy^JfCm to' include^-^ 
busing for desegrcg^ion is expensive, it i^ ftot as expensive as 

)lling ;apver 2,00T) Atn^ricans,* t^ie 
found that most people believe 
ill add 25 percent to a scHool's 
^actUjfl Cost for a largc^ district is be- 
tween 2 and 6 percent. In most areas, dcscgrcgati6n can be 
achieved by cjfficicnt use of existing buSes with only very 
' modest ad^itioftal mileage. 

Busing is also less time-consuming than most people think. 
• Most children bused for desegregation do not spend long hours 
on the bus. Among all the districts surveyed in this paper, the 
'f average busxide is twenty minutes, while in most districts the 
longest bus ride is^orty minutes. 

In a telcfiyjone interview, Reginald Ciijkajleo, director of 
administrative services for the Detroit schools, stressed the im- 
portance of radio-equipped buses for transportation efficiency. 
In Detroit, a bus driver who has trouble can call in immedi- 
ately to have another bus dispatched, and a child who gets on 
the wrong bjus can be located more easilyj In this city., school 
^ starting times are staggered sojhat. each l^us completes three 
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full routes every morrtirig,''depositing middle school students 
at 8:00, the first group -of elementary children at 8:45^ an^ 
the second group at 9:15. The same sort of staggered sciiedules 
are maintained at closing. This schedule requires one-third 
fewer buses than an linstaggered system Wbuld rec^ire. 

Handling Violence 

^ The spectre of violence haunts: administr^ors as they begin 
' to implement busing plans. Although rrmst school -districts 
never experience violence (Knorr cites ;8^atistics shewing that 
8^2 percent of school districts* desegrje^gated* -'without serious 
disruption"), that spectre never corrf^letely disappears.' ' 

As one school adriiinistrator/put it, schoel'districts will 
do well Vo "hope fo^/ the best and plan for the worst," as far 
as violence is^^iafiached. Sm^, Downs, and Lachman recom- 
mend establishing close*w^rking relationships with the police 
a n d p lannin g s pc^fic pf 6c c dui'c s ta-^jandie- the most tikdy^^ 
types of episodes. * - ^ 

Denver, Colorado, schcx^^^^ncluded in their desegregation 
effort a list of guidelines for improving security in elementary 
schools. This list recofnmends such/ things as checking out all 
groups or gatherings on the perimeter of the groUrids through- 
out the day and designating personnel authorized to call police. 

Many school districts have used rymor control techhiques' , 
to keep rumors from blowing up i|itt>Miiajof incidents. Knorr* 
describes several such efforts, including a hotline telephone in 
Newport News, Virginia, allowing people to call in to verify 
rumors, this district, the superintendent also emphasized 
to school personnel their part in preventing rumors by answer- 
ing questi(jns accurately, * > 

In Stockton, California, before opening day* the'adminis- 
trative office was equipped with emergency phones to be used 
only by^ schools that needed to reach administrators in emer- 
gency situations. This way flogged phone lines would not pre- 
vent s«;hoob from getting advice fast. 

ll)isciptine Problems 
One^of the big worries parents have about busing is that 



their children Will be harrassed by children of other .racc<j. 
Admtpistra^tors can calm these fears and prevent student <Jis- 
ruptibns by making it dear to students that phyScal or ver- 
bal abuse will nat be tplerated. In addition, nhey cari dcfuse^a 
po't^ntially explosive situatioi> by ci;eating opportunities for 
positive student interaction even before desegregation begin?* 
^ Smith, Downs^ ahfl Lachman make three reconimerMations 
to help in s6lviHg discipline problem^ in newly desegregated 
schools: ' » > ' ^ 

• .fair rule^ and pfdcedures to remove causes for rebellion 

• comprehensive written rules to avoid prejudicial/treat- 



ment 




• studinJu participation in planning and decisi^^m^aJcing 
Riverside s Superintendent Ray Berry told^the vvxitcr th 



one big mistake some teachers make in handling di^j)lind* 
pn5ttems~lOc^ sfildents |thart.j)r 

o :hers. Wrry believes that it is necessary to set fair rules 
aj>ply to jtW^yone and thftt it Is pos'sihle to set high staWfarcls 
oV(;ondu/rt. ' . / 

1 ^linc/rity parents in many districts complain that\morc 
mm()rity.\sti»dents are expelled than ^nglo student^:' For this 
reason it is important that ill! scbools have a fair systcnv oft4ljLie * , . 
pr(]jcess t( be applied whenever expulsioni?!! possible p|en^lt>[\^ 
B()abitt syiggests such dwc-[)r()cess^afeguards us th^f<)ll^vii]g; 

• assuming the student is innoccrit tintil proven guilty^^ 
\m establishing guilt only through documentation/ 

^g an accused student to present his or hef < 

'Bobbitt sy'esses that teachers olten haV< discipline bf 
lems with students of other races because tbfeyldo not upder-'^v,^ 
stand cultural , differences. He letommenfls, /v^^kshopjj de-' i 
si^ed t(>] train teachers in dealing eflettively^mth other l4ir>ds 
of peopl^ 



^ Orientation Activitie 
WhcTi Istudcnts are transported to stf4i<)ols away from thbirt 
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neighborhoqds, things 3eem to mn mojejmoothly >hen atten- 
tkm is p^d to orienting sJudents and parents to new schools » 
and each other. ^ 

Preceding ajimited el<yiientary busing program in Sacra- 
mentoi ^fialifomi^,' in 196^, students vyho were to be bused got ^ 

•acquainted with students in their new schools through sports 
activitiies, .lunches, picnics; and outipgs. Holden observed that 
this helped lessen the strangeness-of the n«w school. 

In a telephone interview, Doris Cline, public information 

'officer for the Stockton, Cajjfofhia, %:hools, gave students 
themselves the credit for making t)using go smoothly in Stock- 
ton in the fall of*1977.\.A student committee initiated 'and^^ 
planned social activities and.gro\ip discussions before businf^ ♦ 
began and^welcomed ne*vstudents qH the.first day^^ classy. 
Parent oriei)^tion activities are equally valuable^Hendrick 

. ji^scribes a program in ;Riyersijde,* California, in which parents 
toured their children's.new schools, were given an explanatif^ 
ol the school's program, and "in the.fine tradition of parent- 
Jg^che^atherings, refreshments were served/' 

In Stockton, joint parent meetings and school visitations 
were scheduled as soon as both members of the paired schools 
wer« known. In Pasadena, parents are included in desegre- 
gated 'schools,as valunteers. ^ 

. It is important for parental activities in sch(n>ls to include* 
more than just socializing. Parents i^ecd to feel tjicy have some 

^ voice in their children's ed.ucafion^. They'ncfed to be encyur- 
5g9d^ to belgng'^to the PTA or^ to «crve on" decision-rriaking 

' committees. X^^Y '^'^^^ need lo feel that teachers and school , 
administrators will listen to and care about their ideas. 




THE END OF THE LINE: BETTER SCHOOLS 

The only thin^ that is ju\ about as frightening as the 
possibility of violence when beginning a busingprogram is the 
possibility of "white flight." Wh^t if Anglo patents move out 
of the school district, leaving racialfy unbalanced schools and 
a seriously depleted tax*base?^ ^ 

It is difficult to find advice for school administrators on 
how to avoid white Qight beciwjse the experts %re so busy 
ar:i[i^g about whether or not the phenomenon really is a coTi- 
sequence of ^desegregation. In 19'7-5, Coleman Jeared that 
white flight in resp^Jnse to "rapi^ desegregation" might "de,- 
feat the purpose of increasing overall contact among races in 
schools." Y^t fritics of this thesis are many. Among them are 
Pettigrew and Green, who painstakingly reexamined Cole- 
man's data on white fljght and came to this conclusion: 
Wc d^dOfit believe that Coreman has convincingly proven 
^^Hiichool dese'gcfegation causes '-white flight," as he himself 
candidly admitted in his Civil Rights Commission^.paper. But 
we are aware— indeed, as race-relations specialists, we have 
for fifteen years been aware.-that large central cities have . 
long^been becoming ever blacker and suburban rings ^er 

whiter. ' 

# 

• Finger maintains that cities like Charlotte, North Carolina, 
have' avoided white flight because the area bcrpjj desegregated, 
is so large that it is difficult to change residence without^also- 
changing job^. Yet 'this sort of finding is not very helpful to 
school administrators who have -districts where it is^sy to 
flee to the suburbs and still work in •the city. 

Leaving the experts) firKiings, and turning instead to the 
advice of adniinistrators^ who have successfblly avoided white 
flight yields more practical advicerrn Oxnard, C4lifornia, 
^racial and ethnic census data for the last sixteen years have 
.shown that only 1.5 petcent of Anglos move from ihermstrict 
ey^ery year, and that this Tigure was unaffected by court- 
ordered busing. Superintendegit Norman Brekke theorized 
that this is- because Oxnard has good schoojs. Brekke maia- 



tained that because of Oxnard's high qu iiity instrud^nal pro- 
gram, uniformly good teachers, and effective utilizatior^of 
state and federal funds, people are reluctant to leave. / 

Thus, one way to avoid white flight ^is to improver the edu- 
cational prograii^ in the schools. One way to begin^o do this 
is to make needed changes in the curriculum. " " - 

Curriculum Development 

Desegregation is almost always accompanied by /an up- 
grading^ of facilities. School buildings are rencwated, rickety 
desks qje replaced, and playgrounds arc landscaped. At the 
same time facilities are being renewed, the old curriculum is 
often being dusted off, reexamined, and foUnd to need re- 
placement. Part of the reason is that a desegregated setjting re- 
quires a curriculum that takes into account widel^^ varying 
levels of achievement and aljility. ^ ~ 

Schools that must for the first time handle ^aitfe ranges 
in ability may be tempted to resort to ability grouping. Yet 
this often causes resegregation within the school, stigmatizes 
or separates out one group of children, and also appears to be 
educationally unproductive. Many experts therefore Vecom- 
mend avoiding such grouping in favor of an individualized 
approach that ^accommodates st-udents of varying abilities 
within the same classroom. 

Knorr found that 

as a direct Result of desegre^ion, 18 of the 29 districts re-"^ 
v4ewed by the Commission [on Civil Rights] developed and 
implemented new teaching methods to make the curriculum 
f ' more responsive. Many school districts attempted to indi- 
vidualii^c ^Instruction by adding aides and other resource 
, teachers 2^d creating open qlassrooms to ^permit smaller ' 

groupings of students, t ' 

T • V . . • 

One of the many examples Knorr offers is the Williamsburg, 

Virginia, school district*, which after desegregation introduced 
an ungraded individualii^ed plan for the development of basic 
skills and>a8ded courses in black history and literature. The 
resufts- were dramatically irapWiVcd achievement scores, re- 
duced drop-out rates, and increased percentages of stu4ents 
seeking higher education. 
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In some cities a court order to begin busing is acGompanicd 
by specific ^(ipolTimend^tiorrS to improve the educational pro- 
*gram* Detroit's court order asked for the institutigri of bilin- 
gual education and improved programs in heading, career edu- 
cation, and counsel!^ and guidance. ' ^ ' , ' 

Riverside's SiffSnntendent Ray Berry told the writer that 
"by far the most significant results he^e are the education^ 
changes inVhe school district." A^ong these change^ Berry 
Ttsts "a shift to a more personalized approach to education." 

Typical of this'shift is a language readiness program in 
Riverside's kindergarten. For this program ^he school district . 
• developednts own individualized materials for children to take 
home and work on with help from their.parents. The program 
j^Jlows students of widely varying abilities to woxk at their oWh" 
•pace^arid also involves parents ir^he^arning process, which- 
makes the children more excited about school, Berry claims. 

Hendrick describes^ one Riverside schools technique of 
assessing each child's «kills and weaknesses in reading and then 
grouping the children not by level of achievement or of ability 
but b^y the particular arciuin which they;need improvement. 
With this technique, there is le|^ dange* of both the sti^rna 
and the resegregation. often caused by ability 'grouping. * 

Dejnands for cross-cultural and bilingual educational pro- 
•grams are often a part of current coujt qrders fof desegrega- * 
tion. Knorr asserts that ''a curriculum ^that reflects various 
cultural and racial Backgrounds is essential to. desegregated 
educj^tion." 

In Oxnard, California, k court order that required curricu- 
lum rnodification for multiethnic students has resulted in an^ 
"^extensive program in ethnic studies f<ii: which the district 
prodliced^s own instructional materials. In this city there 
are 100 bilingual classes ^hat receive fundi from both the state 
oT California and ESfcA Title I. One-third 'of^he professional 
s^affyis bilingual, while paraprofessk>nal bittngual instructional 
aides are-^tilized in all schools. , \ 

Whether desegregation h^as a positive effect on^achieve- 
.ment' scores is difficult to determine. Schofield, afte^ an ex- 
tensive survey of the literature concerning the effects\of bus- 



" ing and desegregation, concluded: * 

Regrettably, social science has provided few substant^il, de- 
.pnite answers to these questions, partly because of th^ com- 
plex nature of the f^Wems and partly because o^made- 
^ quate research. 

A large majority of the districts mentioned iiY the§e pages 
report an mcrease in achievement scores followimg desegrega- 
tion, especially after several years. But such findings are very 
unscientific, especially because school district with falling 
achievement scoresjarely publish this fact. 

Knprr believes ithe research suggests ttfat '**improvcd/^ 
achievement scores are more a function of ihe educational 
process than a function of the^ racizrl composition of the 
school." That is, it sCer^s reasonable that desegregation by it- . 
self will noUdo much to improve achievement scares; improve- 
ment depends largely on the kinds of curriculum a school has. 

Curricular changes following desegregation can be costly. 
^ Districts may utilize financial aid from Title VII of the Edu» 
cation Amendments of 1972. Elwell has described how Title 
^VII can provide funds f^r remedial services or new curricula 
and instructional materials as wtll as many otber components 
of desegregation with fhe e^eption of lousing itself. 

In the process of makin^the educational improvements 
that must accompany, desegregation, the role of the principal 
is pivotal. Chesler, Cuskin, aad Erenfaerg urge that principals 
be included in districtwide curriculum planning efforts be- 
cause* only they have extensive enough knowledge of the 
' oeeds of each school. Eash and Rasher <^>r(tend that desegre- 
gation^d.emands "active/involvement on the part of principal^ 
in the everyday proces/of classroom instruction." 

San Francisco's Yvon Johnson expressj^d^^s belief that 
' parents are much more apt to accept businj? jjT they fed that 
the school to which their child is bused is a **desirable place 
to go." More importantly, Johnson believes the single most 
. important reason a school seems desirable to parents is a good 
princ^)al who has built a good staff. 

m 

^taff Development 
In the sarte way^th'at a busing*plan tails for changes in 
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cufViculum, it also necessitates a staff with new kinds of ex- 
^ ^ pertise ancj insights. M^jt expefts* recommend gtaff develop-^ 
ment of inscftvicp training programs to help staff jbecome better^ 
able to* do their jobs.,an*d to handle ^he bigxhayges that de^eg-~ 
• regafian brings. . ^ / * " ^ / | ^ 

After carefully* s^tudylng- teachelrs' problems in Louisville^ 
JC^ntucky, duting their first y^ar of busing, B^ks concluded 
that tmmy of these proWems could have hjceq avoided by i • 
compreh^sive inservice program dealing WitK^such things as 
how to handle: * , • 

* , ^ 4i^ipline prebfems^ . / 

• academic and emotional, needs of c^fer^nt kinds b€ 
* ' students \ ' ' ' • . ^ 

• communication pi^oblems ^ - ' 

« anxiety and low morale gencrajted* by changt ' • 

■ , 'Since Louisville h[ad only forty-five* d^y^ to plan its ousing pro- 
i^^'^ftoi, Banks tsu^e'sts thp district sh(5uI4 have Ijegun these pro- 
" - grams^ven before receiving the flnat'c^ourt order. 

* ^ Chpsler, Guskin, and Erertberg see staff devel5pment ses- 
, ' sions as integral to the desegregation effort. They recommend 

* , sessions to help the administrative staff work as a unit and to " 
Jielp teachers av6id low expectations of minority students, 
become awafe of and'deal with racist feelihgs^and effectively*^ 

* relate classroom, activities .to the larger worW. ' 

^ , - Srfiith, Downs, ar^Lachman believe in^ervfce educatiofi 
\|i sTiouW coyer si^ch topics as individualized learning techniques 

« and ^black history, and tl\ey provide, administrators with a 
sample inservice program*. * / ' * - 
. , Many e\p^ts believe that staff developmipnt for desegre- 
gation shotilc} hie pjjactical rather th^n theoretic2^1. Monti afid 
, ' * Laue discovered ihat al^^F sessions dealing with feelings about, . 
^ other races, ^many participants protested that what they rea|ly 
wantcd-to learn abouf was what they could expect from black 
and white students anJl'what prpblemstthef would face on a 
' day-tcvday basis. * * * • , 

' . " Suljivan describes how these concerns wcrf dealt with in 

Berkeley before desegregation begap'By first allowingteachers ' • 
i ' ^ .* t \ [ , 

26- \ * / . I 
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to olxscrvc students of other races and then giving them tem- 
poraiy assignments teaching these children. Actording to 
Reillyy Berkeley held afternoon sessions for teachers and aides 
in which small groups discussed problems arising duririg class- 
room experiences. , • " 

ShcltoiK describes a Tampa, Florida, plan in whiqh com- 
munity^ relations specialists (whose sala^es were paid through 
an Emergency School Assistance Progfai^rant) held seminars" 
for. teachers,' administrators, and stucEents and helped them 
work ou^ problems as they arose. 

In Riverside, California, a school district that has had ex- 
perieftce with integration^ inservice programs since 1965, 
Superintendent Ray Berry has concluded that by far the most 
prodi\ct^p effort* is a task-oriented approach. Befry recom- 
mended working with an entire task group to first determine 
what their pfoblems and needs are and then bringing in re- 
sources to help them deal with these problems. Berry believes, 
that inservice training must derive from what is necessary to' 
provide students with. a good education, and that this sort of 
approach (unlike sensitivity groups or lectures) avoids'polari- 
zation of staff , members, * - ... ^ ^ 

In Oxjiard, California, a district that utilizes stab^ and 
federally funded programs as well as spends S 70,000-80,00.0 
of its own money on staff development, courses are offered 
dealing with cultural variables affecting the educational pro- 
cess. These couurses are available with college credit and re- 
*duced tuition cost. ! 
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gpNCLUSION 



The number and complexity of the issues touched on iil 
the preceding pages attest to the fact that busing for desegre- 
gation is .not easy. But anyone who rfeads- the newspap'ers 
akeady knows- th^t. • ' 
\ Eicpiriences of school districts across thp counjfy, .how- r 
' ' ever, indicate that busyig is not'impossible either. In some dis- 
tricts it proceeds rather smoothly, without vialencp, discipline 
problems, drops in achievement scores, or white flighty 
\ In fact, in some districts, actomplishing ^desegregation \ 
. through busing not only provides students with broader cul-" ; 
tural experiences, it also is4he impetus for educational inn^-[ 
vaticTnsihat give children better educational experiences th^ 
they had before. As Riverside Superintendent R^y Berry put 
^ it, "It invigorated Qur whole school system." 

And nobody wl^o reads the newspapers ever would hav^ 
guessed that. 
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